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appeared down his throat. That elegant gray 
crane is the “native companion” from Australia, 
so called from his love of consorting with man in 
that country. We all know what familiars cranes 
and storks are in Holland and in the East, where 
they build on the chimney-pots without the slightest 
fear, and we are glad to find that they possess the 
same confidence in the savages of the New World. 
They are handsome birds, but not so richly plumed 


Postage to any part of Pennsylvania, for three|as the European crane, with his black and white 


months if paid in advance, three and a quarter cents ; 
to any part of the United States, for three months, if 
paid in advance, six and a-half cents. 


From the Quarterly Review. 
Loological Sketches. 
(Continued from page 266.) 
The council has scarcely established the Aqua- 
rium two years, and already it is well stocked with 
epcemens of British zoophytes and annelides, for 


feathers and full-clustered tail. Once these cranes 
were common here, when “England was merrie 
England”—that is, before windmills and steam- 
engines were set to work to rescue many counties 
from a state of marsh. With civilization they ut- 
terly disappeared from the land, and with civiliza- 
tion we once more find them amongst us—a sight 
to gaze at. Not long since the odd population of 
this paddock embraced a secretary-bird, whose 
velvet breeches, light stockings, and reserved air, 


JOURNAL. 
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probably with as much enjoyment, as light-heeled 
bipeds perform a galop. At the present moment, 
however, the male bird, bereft of his companions, 
seems careless of his bower, which is in a most for- 
lorn condition—a ball-room, in fact, a day after a 
fete. May a new companion speedily arrive and 
induce him to put his house once more in order! The 
satin bower-bird, like the magpie, is well-known by 
the natives to be a terrible thief; and they always 
search his abode for any object they may have 
lost. “I myself,” says Gould, in his account of 
these birds, “ found at the entrance of one of them 
a small neatly-worked stone tomahawk of an inch 
and a half in length, together with some slips of 
blue cotton rags, which the birds had doubtless 
picked up at a deserted encampment of the natives.” 

Scarcely a less interesting bird is the brush-tur- 
key. In appearance it is very like the common 
black turkey, but is not quite so large; the extra- 


lordinary manner in which its eggs are hatched 


the most part dredged from the neighbourhood of] gaye him an official appearance worthy of Somerset| constitutes its singularity. It makes no nest, in the 
Weymouth. If these are so beautiful, what must) House in the last century. ake, care, little girl, 


be the wonders of the deep sea in tropical climates?) how you feed them; a charge with fixed bayonets 


Who knows what strange things a bold adventurer 
might pick up, who, like Schiller'’s diver, would 
penetrate the horrid depths of the whirlpool, not for 
the jewelled cup of the monarch, but for the hidden 
living treasures nature has planted there? Doubt- 
less, among the rusty anchors and weed-clung ribs 
of long-lost armadas, there nestle gigantic zoophytes 
and enormous star-fish, which would make the for- 
tune of the Gardens in a single season. 

At the northern extremity of the path we have 
been following we come upon the paddock and pool 
dedicated to cranes and storks. What spectre birds 
have we got among? See yonder, on the very 
edge of the pool, the gaunt adjutant, his head 
mufiled up in his shoulders, looking like some tra- 
veller attempting to keep his nose warm in the east 
wind. They say every man has his likeness among 
the lower animals, and we have seen plenty of ad- 
jutants waiting on a winter's night for the last 
omnibus. What an elegant gentleman seems the 
Stanley crane beside him! There is as much differ- 
ence between the two as between a young guardsman 
in full dress at the opera and the night cabman hud- 
dled up in the multitudinous capes of his great coat. 

A third claimant for our admiration steps for- 
ward like a dancing-master, now bending low, now 
with the aid of his wings lifting himself on the light 
fantastic toe, now advancing, now poussetting, and 
all the time calling attention to his grotesque but 
not altogether inelegant attitudes by a peculiar ery. 
We defy the gravest spectator to watch the beauti- 
ful crowned crane at his antics without laughing. 
But we hear the lady beside us exclaiming,—“ Is 
it possible that the Maraboo feathers which so often 
gracefully sway in obeisance before the Queen, 
were ever portions of such ugly birds as these?” 
Unlikely as it may seem, it is verily from these 
dirty ill-favoured looking Maraboo storks that this 
fashionable plumage is procured. Close by, sitting 
upon a stone, we see the melancholy-looking heron, 
and the audacious sparrows hop within a foot of 
his legs, so inanimate he seems. Ah! it is the vile 
deceit of the bird: in an instant he has stricken 
the intruder with his bill, and the next he has dis- 


is searcely more formidable than the rush of sharp 
long bills through the railings which immediately 
follows a display of provisions. 

A few steps take us to the magnificent aviary, 
170 feet in length, constructed in 1851, through 
the 19 divisions of which a pure stream of water is 
constantly flowing, and the space enclosed by iron 
netting is so spacious that the birds have room 
freely to use their wings. The first compartment 
contains two of the rarities of the Gardens—the 
satin bower-bird and the Tallagulla or brush-turkey. 
The former, a bird of a shining blue-black colour, 
is the only remaining one of three brought to this 
country in 1849. Immediately upon their arriving 
in the Gardens they commenced the construction 
of one of their bowers or “runs,” which, according 
to Mitchell, has been constantly added to and 
re-arranged from that period to the present time. 
The bower is perhaps one of the most extraordinary 
things in bird-architecture, as it is constructed not 
for the useful purpose of containing the young, but 
purely as a playing place—a decorated ball-room, 
i fact, wherein the young couple flirt and make 
love previous to entering upon connubial life. The 
bower is constructed, in the present instance, from 
the twigs of an old besom, in the shape of a horse- 
shoe, or perhaps we should convey a better idea of 
it by stating that the sticks are bent into a shape 
like the ribs of a man-of-war, the top being open, 
and the length varying from six to twelve inches. 
Against the sides and at the entrance of the bower, 
the bird, in a state of nature, places bright feathers, 
snail-shells, bleached bones, anything, in fact, con- 
taining colour. When it is remembered that Aus- 
tralia is the very paradise of parrots and gaudy- 
plumaged birds, it will be seen that the little artist 
cannot lack materials to satisfy his taste for orna- 
ment; nevertheless, we are told that he goes for a 
considerable distance for some of his decorations. 

When the structure is completed he sits in it to 
entice the female, fully aware, no doubt, that the 
fair are attracted by a handsome establishment. 
Be that as it may, the couple speedily commence 
running in and out of it, with as much sense, and 


‘leaves and other vegetable matter. 


usual acceptation of the term, but scratches decayed 
vegetable matter into a pyramid with its feet. It 
then carefully dibbles in its eggs at regular inter- 
vals, with the small end downward, and covers 
them over with the warm fermenting gatherings. 
The pair in the Gardens, shortly after they were 
received from Australia, commenced making one of 
these hatching-mounds, which, by the time it was 
finished, contained upwards of four cart-loads of 
After the fe- 
male had deposited sixteen eggs, each measuring 
not less than four inches in length—an enormous 
size, considering the bulk of the bird—the male 
began to keep watch over this natural Eccaleobion, 
and every now and then scratched away the rub- 
bish to inspect them. After six weeks of burial, 
the eggs, in succession, and without any warning, 
gave up their chicks—not feeble, but full-fledged 
and strong: an intelligent keeper told us that he 
had seen one fly up out of the ground at least five 
feet high. At night the chicks scraped holes for 
themselves, and lying down therein, were covered 
over by the old birds, and thus remained until 
morning. The extraordinary strength of the newly- 
hatched bird is accounted for by the size of the 
shell, which contains sufficient nutriment to nourish 
it until it is lusty. Unfortunately all the young 
but one have perished through various accidents 
quite independently of temperature; and the next 
brood will probably be reared. As both the flesh 
and the eggs of these birds are delicious, Mit- 
chell is anxious to naturalize them among us. In 
fact, one of the objects of the Gardens under the 
enlightened management of the Secretary is to 
make it what Bacon calls, in his “ Atlantis,” “a 
tryal place for beasts and fishes.” For centuries a 
system of extermination has been adopted towards 
many indigenous animals; the wolf and buzzard 
have quite disappeared, and the eagle is fast being 
swept away even from the Highlands of Scotland— 
so rapidly, indeed, that Gordon Cumming is anxi- 
ous, we hear, for the formation of a society for the 
protection of its eggs. Noxious animals have been 
replaced by the acclimatization of many of the 
foreign fauna, which are either distinguished for 
their beauty or valuable for their flesh. This trans- 
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cae 


fer, which adds so much to the richness of the 
country, can be vastly accelerated through the 
agency of these Gardens, which are a kind of 
“tryal ground” for beasts, as the fields of some of 
our rich agriculturists are for foreign roots and | 
grasses, in “whic h those likely to be of service can| 
be discovered, and afterwards distributed through- 
out the land. 


(To be continued.) 
--——+>—_—_— 


Epistle of George Fox. 


I wrote also another epistle to Friends, to warn 
them to keep out of the spirit that wrought in John 
Perrot and his company, against the truth,— 

“ Dear Friends,—Dwell in the love of God, and 
in his righteousness ; that will preserve you above 
all changeable spirits, that dwell not in the Truth, 
but in quarrels. Avoid such, and keep your habi- 
tations in the truth. Dwell in the truth, and in| 
the Word of God, by which ye are reconciled to 
him. Keep your meetings in the name of Jesus 
Christ, who never fell; then ye will see over all the 
gathering rs of Adam’s ‘sons and daughters, you be- 
ing met in the life over them all, in which are your 
unity, peace and fellowship with God, and one with | 
another, in the life, in which ye may enjoy God’s 
presence among you. So remember me to all 
Friends in the everlasting Seed of God. The fel- 
lowship of all those that are got into fellowship in 
outward things, will corrupt and wither away. 
Therefore live in the gospel, the power of God, 
which was before the devil was. This fellowship in 
the gospel, the power of (iod, is a mystery to all 
the fellowships of the world. So look over all out- 
ward sufferings, and look at the Lord, and the 
Lamb, who is the first and the last, the Amen; in 
whom farewell.” 1664. G. F. 

‘satiate 


For “The Friend.” 

We think that the farmers in our country miss 
of both pleasure and profit by neglecting to give 
some little portion of their time to the introduction 
and cultivation of other sources of human food than 
the products of the field. We therefore offer for 
“The Friend” the following extracts taken from 
Allen’s “ Rural Architecture,” published in New 
York, as suggestive of a construction easily effected 
and very ornamental, but which is seldom met with 
in our country. 


Fisu-Ponps.— Wherever water in sufficient quan- | 
tity can be introduced by a side-cut from a stream, 
by damming the stream itself or by drawing it from 
a large spring, and the face of the ground i in the 
vicinity of the house can afford a suitable place, 
either by enclosing a natural hollow or ravine by a 
dam, or by excavation, a fish-pond is well worthy the | 
attention of a country resident, even if he be but a 
small farmer. As an ornamental feature of the 
place, it is of the most agreeable character ; its utility | 
will be unquestioned. ‘The size of the pond is im- 
material, beyond half an acre in area,—less it should 
not be—and if it embrace even twenty, thirty, or 
fifty acres, provided the proprictor can afford to 
devote so much land to that object, it will be all the 
better for the fish, both in numbers and in quality 

The depth of water may vary—no matter how 
deep—byt the deepest part should not be less than 
ten feet, that there may be a cool retreat for the 
fish in summer, and a warm resting-place in winter ; | 
and if a depth to that extent can be made close to 
the margin on a part of the boundary, it will be all 
the better, as the fish may then enjoy the ov erhang- 
ing shade ‘of the bank. ‘The shore should be undu- 
lating if possible ; irregular in its outline, and a 
part of it shaded by trees and shrubery, as fish love 


\a spring brook of a low temperature, the Speckled | 


|duced. 
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deep water, and if partly grown up with rushes, or| 
lying on a smooth, clean sand or gravel, it willl torchlight at night. 


accommodate the different varicties of fish to bed| 
and spawn upon; 
muddy bottom of the rush beds, and others the 
ipebbly, clear and sunny floor of the pond for that 
| object. The temperature of the water will vary,| 
according to its depth and proximity to the shore, 

from ten to twenty degrees at any given time, thus| 
affording accommodation to different varieties of| 
the fish ‘which may inhabit it in the various condi-| 
tions of breeding, growth, and feeding, as they are | 
enabled to treat themselves in their natural haunts! 
in wild waters. 

According to the clearness, temperature and| 
purity of the water, will depend the selection of the| 
\kinds of fish whieh are to inhabit it. If the soil} 
forming the bed of the pond be light, and clean,| 
and stony, and the water be let in fom a spring, or| 


Trout, and the cold-water fishes which are found in} 
ithe same natural waters with them, may be intro-| 
Yet for trout the water und ‘have some!| 
current. They are a playful and active fish, and 
nothing delights them more than the bubbling water 

of a spring, or the rapid shooting of a stream over 
a rugged bed.—Still in cool and clear w ater, a pond 
will s satisfy thein if the circulation be such as to avoid 
stagnation. 
a shaded bank, by the side of a projecting rock, or| 
beneath the rents of a huge tree. 
ones love to gather, 
finest specimens to be drawn with the hook. 


They 


feed upon the animalculee 
about the margin. 

The Yellow Perch, a beautiful and delicious fish, 
may also be introduced into clear and cool water. 
It is quick and active in its movements, bites readily | 
at the hook, and is exceedingly prolific. 


and insects which play 


rushes on the margin of a gentle-flowing stream or 
a still pond, when it spawns and breeds. The 
perch will thrive in water 
tor the trout, but like the trout it loves to retreat 
and hide itself under a bank in the deep shadow 
during the day. 
The Yellow Carp (the gold fish,) is a beautiful 
creature to throw into the pond. They are nota 
fish of prey upon its fellow, but live chiefly on in- 
sects and worms. They may be domesticated like 
the perch, and fed from the hand, and called by a 


'bell to their accustomed feeding places in the pond. 


When turned out at large, their progeny will change 
into silver and brown varieties of color, while some 
of them will retain the deep orange of the originals. 
On the whole they are a beautiful and interesting 
fish, and should always be introduced into the 
pond. 

In dark waters, resting on an oozy or muddy 
bottom, the European Carp is a capital and appro- 
priate fish for propagation. It feeds like the yellow 
carp, chiefly on water worms, and has a “ sucker” 


y.|mouth, and grows to the weight of five, ten or twelve 


pounds. 

The Mullett is also a good fish and of equal size 
to the carp, and when the waters are cold, of the 
finest flavour for the table. In warm weather, its 
ifiesh is apt to become soft and flavourless. The 
mullet also takes its food by suction. It is a fish 
of exceeding beauty, having large scales of most 
brilliant varying shades of silv er, purple and yellow, 
which give it an uncommon richness in appearance. 
These “sucker-mouthed” fish do not take the hook 





shade as well as sunshine. A part of the shore 
should be shallow, and shelve off gradually into the 


like the trout, the perch, or the bass, but may be 


jeaught by the net, or spear, as they lie in the shallow 


water near the shore, either in the da 


The trout, too, love a deep hole, under 


'Lhere the larger| 
and from such haunts are the} 


love to spawn in clear eddies, in sunny spots, over 
a stony or sandy bed, where their young fry can| 


In the 
spring and summer season it loves to lie among | 


too warm and sluggish 


y-time, or by 


The Silver Eel may also be put into the muddy 


some preferring the shady andj bottom pond, but when confined, they make ¢ 
I g ty Pp y make “a 


havoe with the other fish, as well as with youn 
ducks or goslings, if they are permitted to swim in 
it. Alth ough a migratory fish, they will remain jn 
confined w aters, but they have too many disagree- 
able qualities in their social relations to be the com- 
,panions of the better fish that we have named. 

In all waters where edible fish are kept, smaller 
varieties should be introduced, as the Chub, the 
Sun Fish or Roach, the Dace, the Shiner, the Smnelt, 
and the Minnow ; they are prolific i in breeding, and 
furnish abundant food for the Bass, the Trout, and 
the Perch, which fatten upon them. The larger of 
these yie ld the finest of sport to the children, with 
‘their pin hooks and thread lines if they have no 
\better. hey are a nice pan fish also, bating the 
multitude of their little bones; but fried to a crisp, 
ithey are seldom in the way. 

in ponds of sufficient extent, fish may be kept 
and propagated to profit, aside ‘from supplying the 
| family with so great a luxury in food as fresh fish 
| are usually esteemed. They may be fed with the 
offal meats of the slaughter-house or the farm, or 
with balls of flour or meal, boiled or baked. The 
‘may be called to a partic ular point of the pond to 
feed at regular hours, if they become accustomed to 
it. Such extra feeding will give them an earlier 
and increased growth, and having less need to prey 
upon the smaller fish, the stock of course will be 
largely increased. 

‘The feeding and care of fish will also be a source 
of pleasure and amusement to the members of the 
family ; and while away many an hour of leisure or 
idleness that might otherwise tempt away the younger 
ones to resorts of dissipation or vice. In short, 
aside from its useful objects, we would have the 
fish-pond, as we would the dove-cote or the rabbitry, 
to give pleasure and variety to the farm, and to 
cluster around it all the endearments with which 
\life in the country should be surrounded. 

To give the fish-pond its most ornamental features 
as an object of interest or beauty, it should be par- 
tially clothed with trees and shrubs. In trees we 
would select the soft or water maples, the willows, 
the water, or black ash, the birch, and the lowland 
poplar. In the way of shrubbery, the black alder, 
the wild rose, and the osier willow, make a beauti- 
ful fringe to a water margin. A certain expression 
of wildness should be given to the pond, where it is 
of any size, and if it have some hidden nooks and 
recesses difficult to approach from the shore, it will 
be all the better. Fish love seclusion. Indeed, a 
pond haunted on every side by the foot of man, or 
the tread of animals, is but an indifferent spot for 
their welfare, and the more it can resemble, in out 
ward appearance and keeping, the wild water of 
the river, the lake or the natural pond, the more 
congenial will it be to the tastes and habits of the 
fish, and of course more profitable to the proprietor. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that the pond 
should have an outlet of sufficient capacity to let off 
its surplus water, and be thoroughly secured against 
accident in bursting away, as an occurrence of this 
kind might in a few hours, destroy the labour and 
solicitude of years, 


Avoid company where it is not & profitable or neces 
sary, and on those occasions speak little and last 
Silence is wisdom where speaking is folly, and always 
safe. Some are so thoughtless as to interrupt and 
anticipate those that speak, instead of hearing and 
thinking before they answer; which is uncivil a8 
well as ‘silly. If thou thinkest twice before thou 
speakest once, thou wilt speak twice the better for ih 
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by William Dewsbur For “The Friend.” /heweth therewith, or shall the saw magnify itself)life; by which sword, the righteous law of God, 
os y. : against him that shaketh it? As if the staff should | justice was executed upon the transgressing nature 
ddy W illiam Dewsbury was among the first Friends, shake itself against him that lifteth it up, or the jin him. 
ead and, like George Fox, was convinced, without in- | staff lift up itself as if it were no wood?’ And by} Are we not reminded by the outward views held 
ung strumental means, of the fallen condition of unre-|the power of the word of the Lord that spake in|up to this young man by professors in that day, of 
et generate man, the necessity of being brought out of} me, my understanding was enlightened, and my|the tendency among our own professors to look 
n in it in order to be a partaker of communion with | conscience bore witness that such was my condition. |back at the beggarly elements and creaturely per- 
ree- God, and that this change can only be effected by|I had lifted up myself against the living God, in|formances, and the willingness of many to reject 
om: the baptism of the Holy Spirit, which, like fire, con-| living without his fear, who created me to live in|the spiritual inward religion which crucifies to the 
sumes the corruptions of the heart, and sanctifies it | obedience to him; I, on the contrary, had lived in| world, and the world unto us, and to substitute a 
aller for a temple for the Lord to dwell in. He was/disobedience until that day. Whereupon deep sor- | belief in Christ as afar off, and as having done the 
“the horn at Allenthorpe, a village near Pocklington, | row seized on me, and I knew not what to do, to} work for us without us, instead of opening the heart 
melt, in the East Riding of Yorkshire, early in the 17th | get acquaintance with the God of my life.” to the sword of his Spirit, that the transgressing 
and century ; it would seem by calculations of his age) These divine intimations and convictions were|nature may be slain, Satan cast out, and the king- 
‘and at his marriage, to have been about 1621. His|made upon his mind between the ages of eight and|dom of the Son of God introduced there. The 
er of parents appear to have been religious persons; and /thirteen; by which was exemplified the Scripture |fleshly man loves ease and the friendships of the 
with no doubt were instrumental in cherishing that sus-|truth, that it is sin which has made separation be-| world, and a religion that will give little trouble, 
re Be ceptibility of mind, which formed at an early age a}tween man and his Creator; and also that the/and not set the world against him. He would be 
r the striking feature in his character. His father died | grace of God begins to bring him under condemna-|called by the name of Christ to take away his re- 
crisp, when the son was only eight years old; but prone | tion for it, at times, without the intervention of hu-|proach, but is ashamed to confess Him in a humble 
to reflection as he was, and not too young to be|man aid, at quite an early period of life. Under|self-denying walk in his fear? 
kept sensible of the loss he had thus sustained, the im-/|these powerful impressions, William Dewsbury en- (To be continued.) 
g the ression did not pass off so quickly as is usual with|deavoured to alter his course. He ceased from s ane 
h fish children. For while, he was lamenting with tears|what he was now led to consider his vain conversa- Unknown Voices. 
h the over the solemn and affecting event, he heard what|tion in which he had hitherto lived, and became| For ages, all the lower tribes were curtly classed 
m, of appeared to him a voice, which said, “ Weep for | thoughtful and serious, far beyond his years. He among | dumb creation. Mollusks, it was said, 
They thyself, for thy father is well.” So powerful was | began to read the Holy Scriptures, and other books|had neither eyes nor ears, the cuttle-fish only ex- 
nd to the effect produced on his mind by this extraordi-|on religious subjects from his own choice, and at|cepted; their life was a mere dream; they were 
ed to nary incident, that from that time forward he spent | the same time to mourn and pray to God, al- doomed to eternal silence. Now, we have learned 
arlier many hours, which in childhood are usually de-|though, as his account states, he had received no}to admire the beautiful structure of their eyes; now 
, prey voted to play, in prayer and fasting, under a sense clear understanding as to where He was to be|we know that they hear, and with an ear not only 
ill be of his lost and undone condition. found. It is evident, however, that the mind of|open to sounds, but able to distinguish the depth 
It is not one of the least remarkable particulars |this youth, under the quickening and heart search-|and volume of voices. In some shell-fish, the ear 
source in the life of William Dewsbury, as was also the|ing operation of divine grace, was wonderfully |is a marvel of beauty; and even the lowest have 
of the case with other early Friends, that alniost in his/opened to the sight of his spiritual condition. With|at least one or more tiny chambers in which to 
ure oF very infancy, he was thus by a power not his own, | David, his soul was athirst for God, for the living|catch the faintest sound, and a special nerve to 
unger nor at his own command, made deeply sensible of|God, and his cry in effect was, “ When shall I| carry it to their imperfect mind. A thunder-clap 
short, the depravity of our fallen estate. As he advanced |come and appear before God?” It was in vain that /frightens the lobster to death ; and the pirates of 
re the in years, he became increasingly sensible of the|/he availed himself of opportunities of learning | the north used to threaten the fishermen with the 
sbitry, corrupt propensities of his nature ; and this was his|through the public teachers of religion and other | firing of a gun, which would kill their rich freight 
ote condemnation, that he lived without the knowledge! outward means, what he was anxious to know and |in a moment, and render it unfit for market. 
which or the fear of God; and after many years’ reflec-|to enjoy in himself. If his mind had been prepared} Ants, also, are not devoid of such a sense. When 
tion, he had to lament the transactions even of his|for the reception of such knowledge, the outward |the termites are busy building their gigantic houses, 
— childish days, although there is no reason to appre-| and carnal views of that class of persons, were not ‘watchmen are seen to stand from distance to dis- 
e par: hend he exceeded the ordinary levity of young per-| calculated to satisfy his seeking spirit. He de-|tance. Every two minutes, with truly marvellous 
ccs sons, or in his conduct went at all beyond what is| scribes them as viewing the Saviour with regard | appreciation of time, they strike their tiny tongue 
illows, commonly termed innocent at his age. In this only to his outward and visible appearance, wholly | against the hollow wall. Instantly a loud hissing 
veleal manner he was given to see the indispensable ne-|losing sight of that which is inward and spiritual,|is heard, uttered by the labourers all over the vast 
alder, cessity of that change of heart, which in due time, | as set forth in the Holy Scriptures. building; and, with double zeal, and renewed vigour, 
beau by yielding obedience to the further manifestations} When he inquired of these professors for Christ,|they work in passage and chamber. The proud 
reaiiaal of divine light and grace upon his mind, was fully! whom beyond all things he desired to know, they |soldier-sentinel looks carefully round, to see that all 
cot brought about to his inexpressible joy; and which/ told him his coming would be from heaven, mean-|areduly employed, waitshis appointed time, and then 
ks and under the gospel is denominated, a being born again|ing the firmament above us, and casting their eyes|repeats the curious warning. Bees are lovers of 
“it will of “ incorruptible seed, by the Word of God, which | upwards, intimated in that significant way, to what|music, and know the voice of man. Huber, who, 
led, a liveth and abideth for ever.” ; ___ |point their own attention was directed. ‘Thus these though blind, knew the strange people better than 
nan, or Ina tract which he wrote in 1655, while in| ministers of the letter failed in affording to the in-| we who have eyes, tells us how they listen to the 
pot for Northampton jail, to clear the truth from lies laid | quiring mind of the youthful Dewsbury, that in-|command of the “ bee-father,” and follow him 
a on it, speaking of his condition before he had ex-| struction which his soul was longing for; and the|wherever he calls them. This fact is well known 
ater perienced a change of heart, he says, “ In that state |experience of many subsequent years proved to him|in the East, where the owner draws them thus 
— L lived, delighting in pride and pleasure, in light-| beyond question, that such a knowledge of the from their hives into the field, and leads them back 
of the ness and vanity as all do who are in that nature, | Father and the Son as is life eternal, was not to be|again by a hiss or a whistle. Hence, “it shall 
prietor. until I was about eight years of age. Even before} obtained through such physicians of no value. His|come to pass, that the Lord shall hiss for the fly 
2 pond that time, the light in my conscience did Witness | strict attention to outward observances, so often en-|and for the bee that is in the land of Assyria.” 
5 let off against me, and caused some trouble in me. But |foreed by professors in attempted imitation of the How easily spiders are made to know the voice 
against I departed from the light, and followed the counsel |saints of old, but not in the same spirit and life, in| of their master is familiar to all, from many a sad 
of this of my own heart, which led me into vanity, and to|fasting, prayer, and in various other particulars,|prisoner’s tale. When the great and brilliant 
vas a live without the fear of God. About the time I/were equally unsatisfactory to him. THis soul was|Lauzun was held in captivity, his only joy and com- 
was eight years of age, the word of the Lord came|/in trouble, because of sin; and he found that no | fort was a friendly spider. She came at his call ; 
to me,—‘ | created thee for my glory—an account! sacrifices which he could make, would avail to|she took her food from his finger, and well under- 
— thou must give me for all thy words and actions done | satisfy the Divine justice, or afford him peace. In| stood his word of command. In vain did jailors 
nd Jast in the body :’ which word enlightened my heart, and | the sentence of condemnation which he now felt and soldiers try to deceive his tiny companion. 
| always opened in me the book of conscience, wherein was) within him, and in the utter impossibility which he She would not obey their voices, and refused the 
rpt and written all that I had done ever since I had had | found, with all his endeavours, of working out his|tempting bait from their hand. Here, then, was an 
ing and any remembrance. When I had read my condi-jown peace, was opened to his understanding thejear, not only, but a keen power of distinction. The 
civil 8 tion, how I had lived without God, who had created | mystery of the cherubim, placed at the east of the | despised little animal listened with sweet affection, 
re thou me for his glory, the word of the Lord came unto me, | garden of Eden, and bearing a flaming sword, which|and knew how to discriminate between not unsimi- 
—‘Shall the axe boast itself against him that|turned every way, to keep the way of the tree of|lar tones! So it was with the friend of the patriot, 
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Quatremere d’Ijonville, who paid, with captivity,| kept by druggist and doctor, or sent in boxes filled 
for the too ardent love of his country. He also| with sawdust, alive all over the world. The French, 
had tamed spiders, and taught them to come at his} of all nations on earth the most cruel to animals, 
call. But the little creatures were not only useful) have a still more wicked way of catching adders. 
to him, but to the nation to which he belonged.) They take the first they obtain, or any other snake 
For, when the French invaded Holland, the prisoner| they can seize upon, and, throwing itinto a kettle of 
managed to send them a message, that the inun-| boiling oil, there roast it alive. The fearful hissing 


dated and now impassable country would soon be|of the tortured creature is heard by its kindred | 


frozen over, so that they would be able to march|they come from under sunny banks, from the low 
over the ice-bridged swamps and lakes, for spi-|furze and scrubby bramble bushes, and as they 
ders, true barometers as they are, had taught) approach they are eagerly seized with hands de- 
him to read, in their queer habits, the signs of ap-| fended by leather gloves. Some have said—men 
proaching weather. ‘The frost came, and with it|of Maine, we surmise—that it serves them right, 
the French, Holland was taken and the lucky pro-| because they are very intemperate reptiles. Natu- 
phet set free. The spiders, alas! were forgotten. | ralists—wine-bibbers themselves—have placed ves- 
Even the “hateful toad” has been the captive’s| sels filled with wine under hedges, and near _ piles 
friend and companion, and shown itself endowed |of stones ; the thirsty vipers come from all sides, 
with a fine ear, and remarkable talents. They) and, soon getting drunk, fall into the hands of their 
come out of the dark night of their holes, when! captors. 
their self-chosen master’s voice is heard. They take} Fish have no visible ear, it is said, and no 
flies from his hand; but, what is the strangest of| external avenue for sounds from a distance. Still, 
all, they actually learn to measure time; for more|they hear with great acuteness. On the continent | 
than one well-authenticated instance speaks of their} of Europe, few castles and villas are without the 
having appeared only at stated times, when the| favorite pond, and its broad-backed carp, and 
jailor was absent, and all was safe. speckled trout. They all learn to obey the ringing 
Vile, venomous serpents and their kin, have an|of a bell, and come in eager haste to seize the 
ear as subtle as their tongue, and show a curious|morsels that young and old are fond of seeing 
love of sweet melodies, and gentle words of affec-|them catch. Lacepede even speaks of some carps 
tion. The hooded snake, as many of us have seen} of venerable age that were kept in the gardens of 
in the East Indies, is fierce and furious when first}the Tuileries for more than a hundred years. 
captured. But the so-called conjuror rouses her|They would come not only at the usual signal, 
wrath still more by blows and threats; the next} but actually knew the names that were given them. 
moment, however, the blandest words woo and win| and rose to the surface as they were called. The 


her heart, and weave a charm which even the) were, however, haughty and proud, for they listened 
crafty snake cannot resist. Anon he raises his|only to those they loved, and in vain were sweet 
hand as if to strike; she follows it with wistful eye| words, in vain even tempting morsels, offered by! 
and playing tongue. It is a sight of strange, irre-|strangers. The royal pensioners disdained to re- 
sistible beauty, this combat between man and ser-|ceive alms; they took only the crumbs that fell 


pent. Each watches with intense attention—the| from the table of their master, the monarch. But 
dusky Indian ready to strike with brutal force, the} even plebians among fishes hear; and it is not 
cunning reptile waving in graceful curves, raising] the fastidious carp only that cannot bear the grating 
the strange spectacle-mark that surrounds her glit- sound of sawmills, and has his nerves shaken by 
tering eyes, and gathering venom for the fatal bite. the firing of guns. Sturgeons also, are frightened 
But man remains the master. Now with soothing} by loud cries, and thus driven into the fisherman's 
words, and now with soft caresses, he tames her| net; and the bleak-fish detests a drum so that he 
fierce temper. Then he calls in the aid of music,|rather surrenders than endure its abominable 
and soon the animal raises her head as if in a rap-|rolling. An Italian has, of late, proved, in a 
ture of enjoyment,and in a short time learns to} brilliant manner, that fishes can not only hear, but 
weave quick mazes in the air, to twist and twine| actually obey, and execute orders; that, in fact, 
in most beauteous lines, and follow the master’s|they show much higher endowments than they have 
hand wherever it bids her. Pliny tells us of sons| heretofore beenthought to possess. He has tamed 
of the African desert, who, with their eyes’ glances} a variety of fishes, from the humble tench, to the 
alone, could rule over serpents. That race of men| gorgeous goldfish of China; and, as he bids them, 
is lost; but many a Nubian may be seen at the|they come and go, they rise or sink, and display 
upper falls of the Nile, who can imitate, with sur-| their rich, ever-changing colors. Nay, they perform 
prising precision, the call of the reptiles, and tempt} a miniature drama : a pike seizes a trout, and lets 
them to come forth from every corner and erevice.|it go or brings it up to the surface, as the master 
Vipers, also, and adders, are neither deaf nor|commands with his voice. 

dumb, and cannot help listening to the voice of} It needs no proof to establish the hearing of 
temptation. They were, it is well known, formerly| higher animals; but even the lowest among them, 
much used in medicine ; and the precious Theriak,|and those that are almost mute, show their appre- 
known even at the time of Nero, and still manufac-| ciation of sounds when carefully watched. ‘The 
tured in Venice, Holland and France, consists main-| shapeless hedgehog, when tamed, will uncoil at the 
ly of the flesh of vipers. So, poor persecuted|word of his owner, and the grotesque seal raises 
animals, they are caught in all countries, and, who|its uncouth head, with such beautiful eyes, high 
would have thought it ?—almost always by means|out of the water, to listen to music on shore. It 
of their acute hearing. In Italy, grim, swarthy|loves to hear gentle voices, and is grateful for kind 
men, of gipsy cast, are seen to stand in the centre|words. Of all things else, they bind it firmest to 
of large hoops, and then to indulge in strange, fan-|its master, and call forth its warmest affections. 
ciful whistlings. After a while, an adder is seen|The tiny mouse, that finds a home in the hut of 
gently to glide up ; another, and still another appears, | the Alpine herdsman, becomes there so tame, that 
no one knows whence ; and all, gazing with glittering] it points its silky ears, and approaches at the 
eye at the quaint musician, raise their spotted bodies| whistle of the Senner, when at night he returns 
up against the magic hoop. ‘The deceiver takes|to his meal and his rest. Even with us it has 
them, one by one, with a pair of tongs, and thrusts|been known to come timidly out of its corner to 
them into a bag that hangs on his shoulder. The) listen to a song. 

poor, deluded vipers are then carried to town, and| The ancients say much of the delight with which 





the grazing herd listens to the flute of the shepherd § 


The Swiss, on his meadows and Alps, also knows 
full well, how exquisite is the ear of his magnificent 
cattle. There, in far greater freedom than in the 
narrow valley below, in the pure, bracing air of 
lofty mountains, with a clear, blue sky above, and 
rich, fragrant pasture around them, all their senses 
are sharper, all their instincts more fully developed, 
The leading cow, with the largest of bells, is not 
unconscious of her honour and station. She shows 
it in her more stately gait, she affects a proud and 
haughty carriage. Wo to the bold intruder who 
should dare to precede her! But wo also to the 
wanderer from another herd! She knows, and 
they all know, in an instant, the tone of a bell 
that belongs not to their set; and, with eager 
curiosity, often with savage hatred, they run to 
meet the stranger, and show her no mercy. But 
oh! the grief when the bell is taken from her! 
As upon leaving the stable of her home, or her 
own favourite pasture high on the mountain, so 
when she has to part with her love and her pride, 
she will weep bitter tears; and many are the in. 
stances of cows that have died when deprived of 
their harmonious ornament.—Putnam's Maga- 
zine. 
a 


For “The Friend.” 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 


Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned mem- 
bers of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
(Continued from page 268.) 

MARMADUKE COATE, 


Marmaduke Coate, the son of Marmaduke and 
Edith Coate, of Hambridge, in the county of So- 
merset, England, was born in the year 1652, 
Whilst yet young, his parents were convinced of 
the Truth as held by the people called Quakers, 
and he was evidently brought up “in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord.” His parents suffered 
much in support of the doctrines of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, being fined and imprisoned. The suffering 
of his father, at least as respects bodily confinement, 
was unusual, even in that day. For tithes his im- 
prisonments were long, and the spoiling of fis 
goods not small, but through all he continued faith- 
ful, bearing an honest testimony by his walking in 
truth, and cheerfully suffering for it, and leaving a 
seed behind him, to bear similar sufferings in the 
same blessed caust. 

In the Fourth month, 1670, Thomas Whitehead 
and Jane his wife, being at Yeovil, held a meeting 
at the house of Henry Lavor, in that place. A 
magistrate named Helliar, with his officers and 
some soldiers, came where Friends were assembled, 
and although it appears that nothing had heen said, 
yet he turned the Friends out of the house, and 
conducted them prisoners to a neighbouring inn. 
As they passed along the street, Thomas White- 
head exhorted those about them “ to repent and 
fear God.” His wife also made some similar re- 
marks. For this they were each fined £20, and 
the money was collected off the Friends, who had 
assembled at the meeting. Marmaduke Coate, the 
elder, was there, and being a man of substance, his 
portion of the fine was £20. 

In the Eighth month, the same year, Marmaduke 
was sued for tithes, for which, as he could not eon- 
scientiously pay the demand, he was cast into pri- 
son at Ilchester, where he was found, in the Fourth 
month, 1678, by John Whiting, who was commit- 
ted to that place. Henry Walrond, whom John 
Whiting characterises as the greatest persecutor 2 
the county of Somerset, was particularly severe on 
Marmaduke Coate, because being a man of proper- 
ty, he could the more easily make unrighteous 
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occasion having a little temporary liberty allowed |desire and prayer of the innocent suffering people 
him, perhaps by the jailer, to go and look after his| aforesaid. 


affairs at home, Walrond committed him again, 
although already a prisoner in the eye of the law. 
Many were the distraints he made on the goods of 
this innocent prisoner, until on one occasion meet- 
ing with a check, he confessed to Marmaduke that 
nothing prospered with him, and promised that he 
would persecute no more. This fit of repentance 
was soon over, and afterwards he was even more 
bitter than before, particularly towards Marmaduke. 
He had been a man of property, with a fair estate, 
and a fine noble person. But when he put his 
hands to the work of enriching himself, by spoiling 
his honest neighbours, everything went against 
him. He became so poor at last, that no one would 
trust him for a sixpenny loaf, and he had to spin 


to make a pitiful subsistence before he died. Whit-| 


ing quotes concerning him, an old saying, “ Such a 
thrifty trade is persecution, that it leaves men never 
a friend in heaven or on earth.” After stating 


that Walrond “died miserably poor, as well as/the elder. 
miserable otherwise,” he gives a saying of Walter| mentality of his persecutors, in again for tithes be- 
Raleigh,—*“ These are the men that sought the|fore the month had expired. 


misery of others, and misery found them out.” 


tithes, he was indicted for absence from the parish 
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Joun CoarTeE, 
Josern Lys, 
MarMADUKE Coats, Xe.” 
Marmaduke Coate, the younger, the subject of 
this memoir, on the 11th of the Ninth month, 1684, 
|was taken at a meeting at Gregory Stoke, by Wal- 
irond, and sent to Ilchester prison, where his father 
‘still was. On the twenty-sixth of the same month, 
| Edith Coate, a daughter of Marmaduke, the elder, 
being with others at a meeting in Ilminster, to 
worship God in spirit and in truth, as they had for 
|many years regularly done, Henry Walrond came} 
with his troop, arrested a number of whom Edith 
|was one, and the next day committed them to pri- 
son. 
At the Sessions, in the Eleventh month, eighty- 
three of the Friends, in the Somerset prison, were 
liberated by court, and in the following month, | 
ithirty-two more were released by the jailer. Among} 
‘these last appears to have been Marmaduke Coate, | 
He was, however, through the instru- 


Whilst a prison@r for 
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off of him than his poorer neighbours. During]|is truly acceptable to the Lord. Therein his peace|himself before the instrument on a spot where the 
Marmaduke’s long imprisonment for tithes, on one|and blessing will be with you, which is the earnest |light and the sound reached him together. Retiring 


- 


further off, he found that the bell-note lagged: the 
distance was greater, and the light arrived before 
the sound. Still retreating, however, he arrived 
at length at another spot where the two came toge- 
ther again; only that, in this instance, the flash of 
one revolution coincided with the stroke struck a 
second before. The interval between the two points 
showed precisely the distance travelled by sound in 
one second of time. If the observer removed yet 
further, the flash and note were once more separated, 
and were again united upon reaching the point 
where the light caught up the sound which had 
been two seconds on its journey. By this device, 
not only is it possible to multiply the observations 
easily and indefinitely—the single flash and report 
of a cannon being replaced by many hundred re- 
petitions of light and sound—but the influence of 
surprise is quite superseded. The observer need 
not stand with attention painfully on the stretch, to 
eatch first the flash and then the report as they 
arrive, but may coolly move to and fro, watching 
the light and listening to the toll as they are 
visible and audible every second, and fixing upon 
the exact spots where both appear to reach him in 
perfect concurrence. The net result of the observa- 


In the year 1682, being still in prison, Marma-|place of worship, and fined for a breach of law, |tions and distances thus measured, is to assign 1142 


duke Coate, John Coate, probably an elder brother, | 
and a number of others prepared the following ad- 
dress :— 

“To the Judges of Assize, in the County of So- 
merset. 

“The representation of the people of God, called | 
Quakers, in humility, 

“ Sheweth, 

“That we profess faith in one only God, through | 
our Lord Jesus Christ, whom we worship in his! 
Spirit, according to the Holy Scriptures, and in the} 
leadings of the same, are taught to love God above | 
all, and our neighbours as ourselves, and to lead a} 
quict and peaceable life in all godliness and hones- 
ty; and do own Charles the Second to be chief! 
magistrate of this kingdom, and other his dominions, | 
as being eminently preserved and brought into the 
government thereof, by the immediate hand of God : | 
and do still resolve to be subject to him, and those | 
in authority under him for conscience’ sake, as good 
Protestant subjects, truly desiring to answer the 
just end of government, which is for the subduing 
of sin and vice, and encouragement of righteous- | 
ness and virtue. 

“ Yet notwithstanding we have been, and many| 
of us are still exposed to such perils and sufferings| 
as must inevitably bring many peaceable and in- 
dustrious families, who desire the good of the king 
and kingdom, to utter ruin and destruction, and 
that only for their pure conscience toward God, 
(before whom we must all appear, and give an ac- 
count, and receive a reward according to the deeds 
done in the body,) and that by laws made against 
papists, or meetings to plot and contrive insurrec- 
tions, under pretence of religious worship, and sedi- 
tious conventicles, which principles and practices 
we utterly deny and detest, as our peaceable de- 
portment under many great sufferings, by those 
formerly in power, and since also, may sufficiently 
manifest. Some few particulars of our late suffer- 
Ings annexed, are presented to your consideration, 
for this end, that as Providence orders your coming 
this cireuit to do justice, you may not be altogether 
unacquainted with our sufferings, but may use your 
authority to relieve the oppressed, and put a stop 


which he could not have prevented. 





In the Sessions held in the Fifth month, 1684, 
at Bridgewater, in Somerset, the prisoners again 
addressed the justices, who discharged several of 
those then recently committed. Again, in the Sixth 
month, they addressed the justices appointed to 
hold the assizes at Wells. Still Marmaduke was 
kept a prisoner. In this summer his beloved 
daughter Edith was taken sick and deceased. We 
know not whether the privilege was granted him to 
take a last farewell of her or not, but we know that 
he who pitieth those that fear him, is a God of 
comfort, and able to consider his faithful children 
under every trial that can come uponthem. Wal- 
rond fined many of the neighbours, who attended 
her burial. 

King Charles the Second dying, his brother 
James came to the throne, and being inclined to 
favour the Catholics, he was willing to favour all 
who, for dissent from the Church of England, were 
in prison. He put forth a proclamation for a gen- 
eral pardon on the 10th of the First month, 1686, 
and as the executive part thereof was committed 
to the justices, Friends in the Somerset prisons pre- 
pared a statement and address to be laid before the 


the same month. 
(To be continued.) 


centeiiiilideaiai 
From Chambers’ Journal. 
“Half a Second” 
(Concluded from page 267.) 
A compatriot of our own—Meikle, a Scotch- 
man—devised a simple contrivance by which the 
costly apparatus of the French sayans was super- 


\the computations. 


\slit or opening. 





to the cruel proceedings of our oppressors; at least 


the Quarter Sessions held at Wells, on the 30th of|current travelled along a wire. 


seded, while far greater accuracy could be attained in 


fect as the space travelled over by the air-pulses of 
sound in a second of time, and in the ordinary 


'state of the atmosphere. This velocity is equivalent 
to about thirteen miles a minute. 


It is hardly pro- 
bable that the error in this computation should be 
so great as the forticth part of a second. Practical 
uses of this acoustical fact are not unfrequent We 
have all learned that by noting the interval between 
the lightning and consequent clap of thunder, the 
idistance of the electrical disturbance, and -remote- 
iness of peril, may be safely determined. From a 
isimilar observation upon the guns of an enemy, our 
|sailors are able to ascertain the distance of his bat- 
|teries, and regulate the range of their own broad- 
sides. 

Upon the lightning itself—or its tamed and do- 
imesticated relation, the electric spark—some com- 
|putations of still more miraculous delicacy have 
been accomplished. ‘he process employed owes 
its invention to Professor Wheatstone, though suc- 
ceeding philosophers have varied and improved his 
lapparatus. His principle is beautiful in its sim- 
|plicity, and readily adapted to the various condi- 
tions of the problems to be solved. For instance, 
the professor wished to know how fast the electric 
He measured, 
therefore, a mile of the wire, tipped both ends with 
brass knobs, wound up the whole length, so that 
the two knobs should be brought nearly close to- 
gether, and then ran a stream of electricity in at 
one and out of the other ball, through the wire. 
The electric fluid, as its custom is, produced sparks 
as it jumped across to or from the balls, whilesparks 
were developed in pairs, one at the entrance, and 
the other at the other at the exit of the electricity, 
very close in apparent position, but actually sepa- 





He caused a circular and solid 
wheel to revolve with regular motion once in every 
jsecond. Choosing a dark but clear night for his|time taken up in travelling a mile. 
operations, he placed a candle behind the wheel,| was, however, too short to be perceptible; and to 
near whose edge he had previously cut a narrow|the eye, both sparks seemed to pass at the same 
As the wheel revolved, the light | instant. 
was shown through this aperture like a flash once | natural organ by a measuring-instrument of wonder- 
per second, and then instantly obscured. At the|ful powers. He placed a small mirror on a spindle, 
same time, a projecting tooth fixed to the wheel|which he caused to revolve with extreme rapidity. 
‘struck a quick sharp note upon a bell ; also one in|This mirror he placed in a proper position with re- 


rated by a whole mile of wire. The exit spark 
was, therefore, later than the entrance one by the 
This interval 


Mr. Wheatstone, therefore, aided the 


discountenance such unmerciful practices. That|each revolution. Thus, in every second there was|spect t> the balls above mentioned; and having 
80 ye may appear to be such as are a terror to|a flash of light and a stroke of sound recurring with |darkened the room, sent a stream of sparks along 
evil-doers, and a praise to them that do well, which|perfecting regularity. The observer then placed|the apparatus. Fast as the fluid shot along the 
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wire, one spark was found to be so far behind the | artillery practice is based. If Prussia has held 
other, that the mirror had partially revolved during | back from an active co-operation in the present war, 
the interval, and therefore reflected it in a different | we are yet indebted to her for some of the efficiency 
direction. Measuring this difference, and knowing} with which our allied soldiers and seamen crush 
already the rate of his mirror’s revolutions, the| the defences of the great enemy. 

professor succeeded in computing the time occupied| There is yet another branch of investigation— 
by the electric current in travelling a mile, even| perhaps more extraordinary than any we have 
though this time was less than the 200-thousandth | mentioned—in which minute measurements of time 
part of a second. More recent experimentalists have | have been required and accomplished. Here, also, 
refined on his idea, so far as to measure the electric |it is a German, Professor Helmheltz of Koenigsberg, 
time of travelling through twelve feet. They|who has achieved the desired result. The object 
wished to determine whether the electric fluid|in view is nothing less than to find the time ex- 
passes more rapldly through water than air, and |pended in the production of sensation, or in the 
the former fluid was not sufficiently transparent to transit of perception through the subtile tissue of 
enable them to operate on a greater scale. Their |the nerves in the human body. Our frame is al- 
improvement on Wheatstone’s apparatus consisted | most everywhere interlaced with minute nerves, 
chiefly in the contrivance of receiving the reflec-|through which we feel pleasure or pain, as the case 


tions into the optical field of a powerful telescope,|may be; but the nerves themselves have no feeling 


instead of a bare screen. In the hands of MM. 
Foucault and Fizeau, this plan succeeded so well 


of their own—they do but report occurrences to 
the brain, where the real seat of sensation is located. 


as to enable them to detect and appreciate intervals | The brain, in its turn, causes its will to be perform- 
of time corresponding to the 77-millionth part of ajed by the muscles, which receive the sovereign 
second. ‘commands from head-quarters through the same 
Another variety of the same principle was ap-|medium of the nerves. This nervous organization 
plied by M. Arago in measuring the duration of| resembles a system of telegraphic wires, converging 
the flashes of lightning. A wheel was constructed |frow all quarters towards some mysterious council- 
of some black and roughened substance, with ex-| chamber, and thence again radiating to the several 
actly 100 spokes or rays of bright silver stretching|executive departments. When sensation leads to 
across it from centre to circumference. If the|a consequ@nt action—as, for example, when, upon 
wheel be made to revolve pretty quickly, the silver | feeling a blow, we knock down the striker in return 
rays will become intermingled, and the whole sur-/|—the result is brought about by a very complex 
face will appear bright and shining to the eye. Say |series of operations. Thus the nerves report the 
thatthe revolutions are atthe rate of 100 per second ; |incident—that is, the blow—to the brain ; the brain 
then it will take a hundred times a hundred—that | perceives and resolves; its resolution is transmitted 
is, the 10-thousandth—part of a second for each|along-other nerves to the proper muscles ; and these, 
ray to pass over the interval which separates it| finally, by an independent mechanism of their own, 
from its neighbour, so as to produce the impression! perform the desired movements. Each of these 
of a wholly brightened surface. If the wheel so operations requires time for its accomplishment ; 
revolving in the dark be illuminated by a flash of| very little time, no doubt—in fact, so brief, as to 
lightning, it will accordingly appear entirely white|be inappreciable by ordinary observation—but, 
should the flash last but to the 10,000th of a second; | nevertheless, quite susceptible of measurement by 
but as it does ot—as, on the contrary, the white | Herr Helmbheltz’s instruments. His apparatus is 
rays and black intervening spaces are defined with|much too complex to be here described, but some 
as much sharpness and clearness as if the wheel|of his results are sufficiently curious. When a 
remained perfectly at rest—M. Arago was justified | galvanic shock is passed in a certain mode through 
in concluding, that even the most brilliant and ex-|the wrist, it produces both an involuntary impulse 
tensive flashes, which seem to embrace the whole and a natural desire to clench the fingers. ‘The 
horizon, are begun and over in less time than that. | first effect is caused by the direct action of the gal- 
There might thus be 10,000 flashes of lightning|vanism upon the muscular tissue; for the second, 
while the clock ticked once, and yet not one of them|the news must get to the brain, and the order 
begin before its predecessor had expired. \issues thence back again to the muscles. One action 
After its application to ‘Heaven's artillery,’ the |is therefore immediate, while the other requires 
same principle was applied to measure the perform- |time; and the consequence is, that a single shock 
ances of carthly ordnance. Fy the silver-rayed | occasions a double effect: the fingers are clenched 
wheel we have just described, tue duration of the |twice, once involuntarily, and once ‘by command’ 
flash from a cannon or musket—which signified the |of the brain, with a distinct interval between the 
time taken up in the ignition of a charge of gun-|two motions. 
powder—could be easily determined. Somewhat! As the result of innumerable trials, the professor 
more difficult it might be to measure the velocity |states his belief, that the nerves communicate in- 
of the bullet as it issued forth from the mouth of t2lligence at a rate of 195 feet per second. If, there- 
the picce; yet even this was accomplished by ajfore, we hurt our great toe, nearly one-fortieth of a 
dexterous employment of electric currents. ‘The|second must elapse before we actually feel the pain. 
projectile was shot through screens formed of deli-| When the ear is the seat of injury, the brain gets the 
cate mesh-works of electrified wire, and placed at) news so much the quicker. In the same way, an in- 
measured distances behind one another. As the |junctionfrom the sensorium will reach the tongue 
ball passed through each screen, an electric current earlier than the hand or foot ; so that, by the natu- 
was let loose, and a spark emitted at the end of a|ral order of things, we are taught to speak before 
conducting wire. This spark was received upon a|we strike. In animals of larger growth than man, 
steel ring, kept in rapid revolution, and left a trace |the case is still more strange. A full-sized whale, 
upon it. Fresh sparks were produced as the bullet it appears, cannot feel a wound in its tail until 
traversed each web; and the final position of the|a second after it is inflicted, and takes another 


marks left on the steel ring showed how long it had |second in sending back orders to the tail to defend | 


taken to travel from screen to screen. This instru-|itself. It is all very wonderful. On one side, we 
ment was invented by a Prussian artillery-officer | find that ‘a moment’ can be divided into millions 
named Siemens. Its indications can be trusted to| of distinct intervals; and on the other, we learn that 
the 40-thousandth of a second; and upon the re-|our established maximum of velocity, ‘as quick as 
sults so obtained, much of our modern perfection in | thought, iscomparatively butslow-coaching after all! 


For “The Friend” 

“The love, power, and peaceable spirit of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, being the alone true authority of all 
our meetings, it is the fervent concern of this meet. 
ing, that they may be held under the sense and 
influence of that holy unction.” “ The more we ex. 
perience a preparation of heart for the exercise of 
our respective gifts, the more amply shall we evince 
the expression of the tongue to be seasoned with 
that living virtue and divine power, which proceeds 
from our holy Head ; and thus in conducting the 
important concerns of society, we shall be enabled 
to example the beloved youth in a manner which 
would demonstrate to them, that neither tradition, nor 
a mere outward education, can fitly prepare them 
for successors in the church of Christ.” Philadelphia 
Discipline. 

What kind of meetings can we expect to have, 
if the speakers, for want of preparation, should 
not yet have received gifts from Him who 
ascended up on high, to occupy in his chureh, 
but who act from the promptings of their own un- 
subdued wills, relying on their talents, education, 
and standing among men as authority and quali- 
fication to speak in the church? Are speeches 
delivered without any divine authority, to be taken 
as the sense and judgment of the church? If 
the great Head does not preside and direct the 
speakers, would its conclusions have any more 
virtue and weight than the decisions of a debatin 
society—and would an assembly controlled by 
unauthorized speakers, possess the characteristics of 
the church of Christ—and what kind of example 
would such be to the youth,—would they lead them 
to Christ and to his sheepfold, if they do not know 
him to be their own shepherd? 

aie 

Preservation of life in shipwreck.— Amongst all 
the means proposed for the preservation of life from 
| drowning, the most simple, efficacious, and casy of 
| application, seems to have been nearly, if not wholly 
overlooked, in the wearing of an air-collar, round 
the neck. It cannot be too generally known, that 
the specifie gravity of the human body is about three 
per cent. less than that of sen-water. Of this any 
one may be easily satisfied by going into the sea to 
a sufficient depth, when, on throwing his head a 
little back and taking the feet off the ground, the 
person will float with the face above water, for any 
length of time, without the smallest movement of any 
of the limbs, which, indeed, in swimming are only 
useful in propelling the body; but it must be ob- 
served that no part of the body except the head 
should be out of the water. It follows, therefore, 

|that a very small matter is sufficient to counterpoise 
the weight of the clothes, for which purpose a col- 
(lar, containing a small quantity of air, will be am- 
| ply sufficient, which, if covered by black silk, would 
lonly have the appearance of the common black stock. 
The writer has found that the raising of more of 
the body, above the surface, by adding to its buoy- 
lancy, only subjects it to be rolled about most un- 
| pleasantly. 

sinscamilahesites 

Death of an Eccentric Character-—On the 8th 
ult. says the Leds (England,) Intelligencer, were 
consigned to their final resting-place, in the church- 
yard of Keighley, the mortal remains of one of the 
most eccentric individuals that ever lived. In fact, 

la parallel seems scarcely possible, of a man yolun- 
tarily gomg to bed in good health, and remaining 
\there for a period of forty-nine years! The mans 
name was William Sharp, and he lived at a place 
called “ Worlds,” in the parish of Keighley. He 
| was the son of asmall farmer, and when thirty years 
of age he took to his bed and the room, which he 
never left till carried thence on the day of his fune- 
ral. 


The principal reason seems to have been 3 _ 
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matrimonial disappointment. The wedding day 
was fixed. Accompanied by a friend he wended his 
way to the parish church, and there awaited the 
arrival of the bride elect. But the bride never 
eame. The father of the damsel sternly and steadily 
refused his consent. This preyed heavily on a mind 
not endowed with more than average intellect, and 
pearing unmistakeable traces of hereditary singular- 
ity 3 and the result was, that the young man confined 
himself to a small room, measuring about nine fect 
in every direction, with the determination of spend- 
ing the remainder of his existence between the 
blankets, which resolution he kept most unflinchingly. 
In this dreary cell, whose only inlet for fresh air 
during thirty-eight years was the door occasionally 
left open, did this strange being immure himself. 
He obstinately refused to speak to any one. His 
father, by his will, made provision for the temporal 
wants of his eccentric son, and so secured him a 
constant attendant. He certainly, physically at 
least, did credit to his food, for, though arrived at 
the old age of seventy-nine years, his flesh was firm, 
fair, and unwrinkled, save with fat, and the esti- 
mate of his weight was two hundred and_ forty 
pounds. Shortly before he expired he was heard 
to exclaim, “ poor Bill, poor Bill, poor Bill Sharp !” 
the most connected sentence he had been known to 
utter for many a year. 


tion, and to weaken the love of such for our 
Society. 

Many of the productions of tlé press in the pre- 
sent day, even of those of a professedly religious 
character, and some having the sanction of names 
very popular amongst us for their accomplishments 
and supposed liberality, have a marked tendency 
to undermine a belief in the divine origin and un- 
changeable character of many of the scruples of 
our early Friends, and of the faithful among us, 
down to the present day, to strengthen the govern- 
ment of the Spirit of the world, and to blind the 
eye, which when rightly anointed, clearly discerns 
the continued necessity of the same simplicity and 
self-denial that has marked the footsteps of all true 
Quakers since the days of George Fox. To this 
cause may, we believe be attributed in part, the in- 
creasing departure from original principles and 
practices, especially as regards plainness in dress 
and address, becoming simplicity in living, and an 
entire avoidance of mingling in formal modes of 
worship, or countenancing a man-made and hireling 
ministry. 

It is therefore a matter of great importance that 
Friends—especially young Friends,—should be able 
to obtain a full supply of diversified interesting 
works, free from these objectionable features, and 
tending to foster and confirm an intelligent attach- 
ment to the principles and testimonies which Friends 
both individually and as a religious body, are called 
to maintain. 

On this account, we think the Book Store estab- 
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Nothing doesreason more right., than the coolness 
of those that offer it ; for truth often suffers more 
by the heat of its defenders, than from the arguments 
of its opposers. 

Seek not to be rich but happy: the one lies in 
bags, the other in content, which wealth can never 
give. 


the Meeting tor Sufferings, the good supply of works 
approved by the Society, kept at it, and the con- 
tinued effort made to add to that supply, and pro- 
mote the distribution of these works, are of great 
value, and commend themselves to the liberal en- 
couragement of Friends everywhere. There is now 
quite a variety of books to be found there, treatises, 
biographies, and journals, affording all willing to 
peruse them, an opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with the origin of the precious testimenies that 
Friends are called to maintain before the world, 
and also with the suffering which it cost the primi- 
tive believers amongst us to uphold them unflinch- 
ingly, and to labour for the promotion of righteous- 
ness on the earth. We are well aware, that no- 
thing but submission to the operations of the Holy 
Spirit, in the heart, walking by the same rule and 
minding the same thing that so eminently enlight- 
ened and sanctified those true believers, can make 
any in our day, heartfelt partakers of the same 
Divine religion, and of the strength and consolation 
that it always carries with it, nevertlfeless we are 
persuaded that where Friends are careful to have 
reading of the kind we have alluded to practised 
in their families, a relish for it is early acquired, 
and it has no inconsiderable influence in producing 
and promoting a settlement in religious views, and 
a love for the household of faith. 

We subjoin the report of the Book Committee 
for the past year. 

“During the past year 3918 books and pamphlets 
have been taken from the store, of which 2452 were 
sold, and 1466 were gratuitously distributed. 

“ Two Preparative Meeting Libraries have been 
furnished with 22 volumes; 13 volumes were 
obtained for two First-day School Libraries; 30 
for West-Town Library ; 40 for “ Library Associa- 
tions of Young Men for Religious Enquiry,”—one 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, one at Louisville, Ky., one at 
Lexington, Ky., one at St. Louis, and the other at 
New Orleans; 25 were given to the Workingmen 
and Mechanics’ Library at West Chester, Pennsyl- 
vania; 6 to a Library at Atlantic City, N. J.; 24 
to the Philadelphia City Institute, and 16 to two 
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Books, though silent, are very efficient companions 
for good or for evil. The mind conforms more or 
less to the models presented by them for imitation, 
and the tone of thought and feeling is greatly in- 
fluenced by the authors, with whom we are in the 
habit of holding converse. To all who feel the im- 
portance of cultivating a religious frame of mind, it 
is highly desirable that ready access should be had 
to the works of those who have themselves been dis- 
ciples of Christ, and have written of what their eyes 
have seen, and their hands have handled in the 
way and work of salvation. The conflicting Chris- 
tian, at times almost borne down with the trials 
permitted to befal him, finds consolation and en- 
couragement in the record of the close provings 
endured, and the testimony to the all-sufficiency 
and continued mercy of our Divine Master, left by 
those who have preceded him in the same path of 
self denial; while the young and inexperienced 
derive great benefit from the influence which reli- 
gious reading exerts on the natural disposition, and 
in giving a serious bias to the mind. It is equally 
true, that where men or women are held up as 
models of Christian character, the history of whose 
daily walk gives evidence of their want of being 
thoroughly initiated into the spiritual life of the 
gospel, those who admire and copy after them will 

very likely to be but dwarfs themselves; and 
where such have been members of our religious 
Society, and have praetically illustrated their want 
of a right appreciation, or a faithful maintenance of 
any of its testimonies, their works or their biogra- 
phies will be likely to produce in the minds of their 
mexperienced sella a corresponding disesteem for 
these testimonies, a laxity in conduct and conyersa- 




















lished some years ago, under the superintendance of 





other libraries in this city ; 36 were furnished to 
the State Library at Harrisburg; 9 to the State 
Lunatic Hospital, Maryland; 9 to the Yonkers’ 
Library Association, New York; 44 to the Mer- 
eantile Library, St. Louis; 11 to the Library of 
the University of Illinois. 
libraries at Pittsburg, Meadville, and Shoemaker- 
town, in this State. 
very full acknowledgments have been received, 
indicating that they considered the books as valu- 
able additions to their libraries. 


Others were given to 


For many of these Institutions 


“Twenty bound volumes and 17 pamphlets were 


given to a person going to Port au Prince, part of 
which were in French; 10 were obtained for per- 
sons in Indiana; 32 for Iowa; 12 for Ohio; 23 
were for Canada; 2 for Kentucky ; 3 for Illinois, 
and others were taken for persons in New Jersey, 
Delaware, and various parts of Pennsylvania. 
There has been given to professed teachers of reli- 
gion 14 copies of Barclay’s Apology, several of 
which were on their own application ; also other 
works illustrating the principles of the Society, were 
obtained by these individuals who were residents 
of various States. 


“ During the year, ‘The Original and Present 


State of Man, Briefly Considered, Xe., by Joseph 
Phipps,’ has been stereotyped, and an edition of 


600 copies struck off; 250 copies each of George 


Fox's Journal, and Barclay’s Apology, 500 Penn's 


Rise and Progress, 500 of the Ancient Testimony, 
and 1000 copies of Sewel’s History, have also been 
printed. 
purchased, 1300 copies having been disposed of in 
about 14 months, and principally to members of 
our Yearly Meeting. 


The latter work has been very generally 


“The sale and distribution of so large a number 


of books illustrates, we think, the advantage of 
having a Depository where the approved publica- 
tions of the Society may be readily obtained by all 


who wish to possess them. We are encouraged to 


believe, from the increased applications for them, 
that they may be read by more individuals than 
formerly. We have no doubt the general circula- 
tion and perusal they have received of latter years, 
has tended to correct misapprehensions respecting 
our religious sentiments in many sober enquirers, 
and in some instances removed prejudices which 
had been imbibed for want of correct information.” 


Philadelphia, Fourth month 17th, 1856. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
EUROPE.—News from Liverpool to Fourth mo. 19th. 
The only important feature of the news is the closing of 


the Peace Congress, which took place on the 16th. It 


was expected that the ratification of the treaty would be 
promulgated about the end of the month; the protocols 
be published, and the labours of the Conference made 
known in detail. The questions considered at the last 
sessions were, the free navigation of the Danube, the in- 
terior Regime of the Principalities and the arrangement 
of the Frontiers, and the situation of the Christians in 
Turkey. For these purposes, three Commissioners were 
appointed. Diplomatic movements of importance are 
said to be on foot with respect to Italy. The Austrian 
Ambassador was to go immediately to Rome on a special 
mission. The unfriendly fecling between Austria and 
Sardinia was increasing, and the former appeared disposed 
to occupy as much of Italy as possible. Additional 
Austrian troops were under orders for the Roman States, 
and the garrisons in Lombardy were to be increased. 

RUSSIA.—The Emperor of Russia signed the ratifica- 
tions of the treaty on the 15th, and public thanksgivings 
were ordered throughout the country. Vast enterprises 
have been projected by the Government, intended to 
develope the internal resources of the empire. The stock 
for new Russian railroads is already in the London mar- 
ket, and is said to find favour with capitalists, the Rus- 
sian Government guaranteeing five per cent. to the stock- 
holders. 

SPAIN.—On the 9th and 10th ult., a formidable in- 
surrection broke out in Valencia, but it had been sup- 
pressed without much bloodshed. It seems to have been 
excited by the drawing of the conscription. 
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GREAT BRITAIN.—On the evening of the 17th, the 
Lord Mayor of London gave a banquet in honour of the 
arrival of Geo. M. Dallas, the representative of the United 
States, at which many distinguished persons were pre- 
sent. The sentiments expressed by the American Minis- 
ter, the Lord Mayor, Lord Stanley and others, were of 
the most friendly and liberal character. All of them de- 
precated any interruption of amity between the two na- 
tions. In Parliament, Lord Panmure stated in answer 
to a question by the Earl of Elgin, that the troops and 
munitions of war, which were about being sent to North 
America, were merely intended to replace those drawn 
from thence during the war, and were not designed as 
hostile towards the United States. 

Liverpool Markets.—Cotton had been active during the 
week; the sales reached 126,000 bales, and prices had 
advanced 4d. The market for breadstuffs was dull, and 
prices continued to decline. Western Canal flour, 29s. a 
3ls.; Philadelphia, Baltimore and Ohio, 33}s. a 35s. 
Breadstuffs and provisions gencrally were falling in price 
in all the European markets. The London money mar- 
ket continued stringent. Consols. 93} a 93}. 

NICARAGUA.—The forces of Costa Rica having en- 
tered the territory of Nicaragua, and taken the town of 
Rivas, were attacked in that position by Walker, on the 
llth ult. After a sanguinary engagement in which both 
sides suffered severely, the troops of Walker withdrew, 
leaving the Costa Ricans in possession of the place. At 
the latest accounts, the latter were at Virgin Bay, and 
were threatening Granada. The transit, too, was in 
their hands, and a number of passengers who left New 
York on the Orizaba, have been compelled to return. 
President Mora, of Costa Rica, had issued a decree, de- 
claring that foreign prisoners, taken with arms, should 
be punished with death. Under this decree, seventeen 
of the prisoners taken at Santa Rose, had been exe- 
cuted. 

SOUTH AMERICA.—The latest dates from the South 
Pacific are Valparaiso, the 15th; Lima, the 27th; and 
Equador, the 3lst of Third mo. At Valparaiso, a vio- 
lent storm from the north had swept away the fine iron 
mole of Conzano and Garland, causing a loss of $200,000. 
The storm was attended by a tremendous fall of rain, 
which it was feared had caused considerable damage to 
the crops. 
being established in Valparaiso, under sanction of the 
government. <A treaty of free commerce between Chili 
and the Argentine Republic, was about being confirmed. 
Flour was scarce; price, $10 per bbl. The affairs of 
Peru continued in a disturbed and unsatisfactory state. 


A bank of discount and deposit was a 
| 


whites. The Indians had captured the steamer Mary, on 
Columbia river. They had also killed a large number of 
citizens at the Cascades, and destroyed the town. 

Kansas.—F urther disturbances have occurred in con- 
sequence of attempted arrests of some of the Free State 
men, and a detachment of U. S. troops has been ordered 
to Lecompton, to assist Governor Shannon in maintain- 
ing the laws. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 219. A destruc- 
tive conflagration broke out on the morning of the Ist 
inst., between 12 and 1 o’clock. It commenced in the 
large rag and paper warehouse of Jessup & Moore, North 
st., between Arch and Market, and Fifth and Sixth streets, 
from whence it extended southward and westward to 
Market and Sixth streets, completely destroying forty- 
four buildings, and nearly all their contents. The houses 
on the west side of Sixth street, were on fire repeatedly, 
and were saved with difficulty. The building occupied 
by Friends’ Select School for Girls on St. James street, 
west of Sixth, took fire, and with several other houses 
on the same street, was consumed. On the south side of 
Market street, nearly every store was on fire, from mid- 
way between Fifth and Sixth streets, as far west as Eighth 
street, and even at a greater distance, many biildings 
were damaged by flakes of fire falling upon them. It is 
stated that more than 150 houses were on fire between 
one and five o'clock ; but in most cases, the fire was soon 
extinguished. The total loss is estimated at $600,000, 
about two-thirds of which was insured. <A fireman was 
killed by a falling wall, and several others injured. In 
an affray between the members of two hostile fire com- 
panies, a young man was fatally stabbed. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 343. 
of specie for the week, $1,814,638. 

Miscellancous.—The Famine at the Cape Verd Islands.— 
The Washington (D. C.) Intelligencer of 28th ult., pub- 
lishes a letter from Lieut. Washington A. Bartlett, U. S. 
N., corroborating the fearful accounts of the desperate 
condition of the inhabitants of the Cape Verds, from the 
continuance of famine in the Islands. He says that at 
least 30,000 human beings must perish, if not very soon 
relieved. 

Foreign Duties on American Tobacco.—American to- 
bacco pays a duty in Bremen of one per cent. a pound; 
in Great Britain 72 cents, and 5 per cent. additional ; 
Holland 28 cents per 221 pounds; 


The exports 


Belgium $1.86 per 
221 pounds; Sweden 5 5-6 cents per pound; Norway 44 
cents. In France, Spain, Sardinia, Austria, and Portu- 
gal, it is a government monopoly. 

Short Passages—The iron steamship Persia of the 


The yellow fever was raging, both in Callao and Lima. } Cunard line, which sailed from New York on the 2d ult., 
Monte Video and Buenos Ayres were again in arms, ex-|arrived at Liverpool in nine days and twelve hours, being 


peditions from the former province having invaded the 
latter; the invaders had been expelled with great loss. 


UNITED STATES.—Congress.—The proceedings in|ten days. 


both Houses have been without especial interest. 
the House of Representatives, the Committee on Com- 
merce have reported a bill establishing collection dis- 
tricts, designating ports of entry and delivery, and mo- 
difying the revenue laws. The bill is the longest ever 
presented to Congress, comprising 350 pages; after de- 
bate the consideration of the bill was postponed till the 
Sixth menth. Kansas and the slavery question continue 
the chief subjects of discussion. <A joint resolution has 
passed for enlarging the Custom-house, Post-office, and 
Court-house buildings at Cleveland, Ohio. In the Senate, 
Weller read a letter from General Walker, in which it is 
stated that the British Government has interfered in the 
present struggle between Costa Rica and Nicaragua, and 
furnished the former with arms. Senator Weller urged 
the recognition of Walker's government. Douglas also 
spoke favourably of Walker, and commended the present 
government of Nicaragua. 

California.—The steamship Illinois at N. York brought 
the San Francisco mails of Fourth mo. 5th. She also 
brought nine hundred passengers and about two mil- 
lions in gold. A terrible riot occurred at Panama on 
the 15th ult., provoked in the first instance by a trifling 
dispute between an American passenger, who was in- 
toxicated, and a native woman. As the excitement 
spread, the natives rallied in great numbers, and attack- 
ed the California passengers, about twenty of whom 
were killed, forty wounded, and others robbed. 
the Panamese were also killed. The property of the 
Railroad Company suffered severely, much of it being 
destroyed by the rioters. The drought which had pre- 
vailed in California for two months, had been succeeded 
by copious showers. Inthe southern counties, however, 
a deficiency of pasturage was feared. The mines pro- 
mised a yield, exceeding that of last year. At San 
Francisco, there were large speculations in breadstuffs, 
and flour had advanced in price. 

Oregon.—Hostilities with the Indians continued. Se- 
veral successful attacks had been made by them on the 
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the shortest on record. Her return trip to New York was 
also a short one, having been accomplished in less than 


She made the passage to the bar in nine days, 


In| ten hours and fifteen minutes, but was unable to get into 


port until the next morning. 

Removing Intruders.—The U. States officials in Kansas 
have pulled down, or caused to be removed, all the 
houses in the town of Pawnee, on the ground that it was 
built on Indian land. One of the houses destroyed be- 
longed to Governor Reeder, and cost $1000. 

fall of a Bridge-—A despatch from Montreal, dated 
Fourth mo. 20th, says, The new suspension bridge over 
the Falls of Moutmorency, gave way this morning, and 
the whole structure with a man and woman and horse 
and cart, were carried over the Falls. The bodies have 
not been recovered. 

Heavy Marine Loss.—The Committee on Commerce in 
the U. 
pecuniary loss incurred at the port of New York, in the 
years 1854-5, at $10,000,000. 

The Eruption of Mauna Loa.—The Polynesian of Se- 
cond mo. 16th says, “ The flqw of lava continues as ac- 
tive as ever. The stream has now nearly pushed its 
way through the woods, and is only four miles from the 
Bay. The stream of the Wailuka has gradually diminished, 
and the remaining water so hot that it is unsafe to 
cross. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
The Summer Session of the School will commence on 
Second-day, the 12th of the Fifth month. 
The pupils will be conveyed by railroad to West 
Chester, where conveyances will be in waiting to take 


them and their baggage to the School, on the arrival of 


the morning and afternoon cars on Second-day, the 12th, 
and Third-day, the 13th of the Fifth month. The children 
will get their baggage the next day after their arrival. 
The cars leave the depot, south side of Market street, 
above Eighteenth street, at half past 7 o’clock, a. m., and 
at half past 4 o’clock, p.m. The agent of the School will 
be at the Railroad depot on Second and Third-day after- 
noons, and will furnish pupils with tickets, and accom- 


S. House of Representatives, state the amount of 


pany them to West Chester. Those who 
morning train, will be furnished with tickets by a per- 
son in attendance. To those who procure tickets as 
directed, the fare from Philadelphia to the School, in- 
cluding baggage, will be one dollar, which will be 
charged to the scholar at the School. All baggage 
should be distinctly marked West-Town, and with the 
name of the owner, and should be sent directly to the 
railroad depot. 

The West-Town office is at Friends’ bookstore, No. 
84 Arch street, where all small packages for the pupils 
left before 12 o'clock, on Sixth-days, will be forwarded. 
All letters for the pupils and others at the School, should 
be sent by mai, directed to West-Town Boarding School 
West Chester P. O., Chester Co., Pa. Packages should 
be distinctly marked, and put up in a secure manner 
and when sent by Express, the freight should be pre-paid. 

The stage will leave West Chester for the School, on 
Second, Fourth and Seventh-days, on the arrival of the 
morning cars, from the city, and from the School to West 
Chester on the same days, to meet the morning cars for 
Philadelphia. The fare for each passenger to and from 
West Chester by the stage, will be 25 cents. When 
special conveyances at other times are provided at the 
School, an extra charge will be made. 

West-Town, Fifth mo. 5th, 1856. 
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HAVERFORD SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


The Stated Annual Meeting of the Haverford School 
Association, will be held at Committee-room, Arch street 
Mecting-house, on Second-day afternoon, at 4 o'clock, 
Fifth month 12th, 1856. Cuartes E tis, Sec’y. 
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Manrriep, at Friends’ Meeting-house at Sadsbury, Lan- 
caster county, Pa., on the 19th of the Third month, 
Tuomas H. Wuirsoy, of Westgrove, Chester county, and 
Purse P. Cooper, daughter of George Cooper, of Lan- 
caster county, deceased, 


Diep, at the residence of her mother, in Wayne Co., 
Indiana, on the 10th of Third mo. last, Esrner V., 
daughter of the late John and Esther Nicholson, in the 
29th year of her age—a beloved and consistent member 
of Chester Monthly Meeting of Friends, Indiana. This 
dear, young woman, was for many months confined to 
her room, by severe indisposition, which she bore with 
a fortitude becoming a Christian. Her bereaved mother, 
in speaking of her loss, says: “I mourn not as those 
without hope—having the consoling assurance that she 
was, through adorable mercy, prepared for a mansion 
in her Heavenly Fathers’ kingdom. For the last two or 
three weeks, there was not a cloud to obscure the bright- 
ness of the prospect before her. She was desirous that 
her friends should know, that “death (to her) had lost 
its sting, and the grave its victory.” She said, “nowI know 
that my Redcemer liveth, and because he liveth, I live 
also.” In the last entry in her diary, after speaking of 
her long confinement, and there being no prospect of her 
recovery, she says: “The consideration seems, indeed, 
an awful one—the exchanging of my brief life of useless- 
ness for an untried eternity. But my only hope, my 
every trust, lies alone in the merits and the mercies of 
Him who loved us, and gave himself for us ; never, I be- 
lieve, even in my darkest moments, have I doubted the 
power or the willingness of the Saviour to redeem and 
save us. The apostle testifies, ‘He is able to save to the 
uttermost, all those who come unto God by Him, seeing 
He ever liveth to make intercession for us.’ Then, un- 
worthy as lam, may I not add ‘Why art thou cast down, 
Oh my soul, and why art thou disquieted within me? 
Hope thou in God, for I shall yet praise him, who is the 
health of my countenance, and my God.’” Not long 
after writing the above, she came to realize the fulfil- 
ment of it in her own experience. Faith triumphed 
gloriously, and death was swallowed up in victory. 

, on the lst of Fourth month, 1856, in the 52d 
year of her age, Marcaret, wife of Samuel Hollings 
worth ; an exemplary and much esteemed member of 
Middletown Monthly Meeting, Columbiana county, Ohio. 
She was favoured to bear a lingering disease with pa- 
tience and resignation; and several times spoke of her 
close with feeling and composure; saying on her own 
account she had no desire to recover, but on account of 
her family she would be willing to be spared some time 
longer. A few days before her close, she said nothing ap- 
peared in her way. “My mind is easy. I want you @ 
to give me up freely, and not grieve for me; theres 
One who can preserve you all, if you only apply unto 
him in a right manner.” The day before she died, 
expressed the belief that her close was near, and 


there was nothing in her way; affording to her friends~ 


the consoling evidence, that her end was peace. 
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